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SALT LAKE CIT 


By OLIVER WENDELL HoumeEs. 


Sweet coz, I'm happy when I can, 
I’m merry while I may— 

For life’s at most a narrow span, 
At best a winter's day. 

If care could make the sunbeams wear 
A brighter, warmer hue, 

The evening star shine out more fair, 
The blue sky look more blue— 

Then should I be a graver man; 
But since ‘tis not the way, 

Sweet coz, I’m happy when I can 
And merry while I may. 


If sighs could make us sin the less, 
Perchance I were not glad— 

If mourning were the sage’s dress, 
My garb should then be sad ; 

But since the angels’ wings are white, 
And e’en the young saints smile— 

Since virtue wears a brow of light, 
And vice a robe of guile— 

Since laughter is not under ban, 
Nor gladness clad in gray— 

Sweet coz, I'm happy when I can, 
And merry while I may. 


I’ve seen a bishop dance and reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray— 

A knave at top of fortune’s wheel, 
And a good man cast away. 

Wine I have seen your grave ones quaff, 
Might set our fleet afloat; 

But I have never heard a hearty laugh 
From out a villain’s throat; 

And I never knew a mirthful man 
Make sad a young maid’s day— 

So, coz, I’m happy when I can, 
I’m merry while I may. 


MY SON’S WIFE AN ACTRESS! 
FACTS 


Hannah and I had a great deal to do, for it was baking 
day, and in those days -you couldn’t buy what you needed, 
were you ever so lazy, but must make it all with your own 
hands and your mind; and say what you like, it isn’t only need- 
ful for folks that write and speak and preach to have brains, 
for a cake that’s made without thinking won’t be apt to rise 
light; and what looking bosoms would ther2 be to shirts if 
the ironer was wool-gathering? The more brains both mis- 
tress and maid have, the better goes the house-keeping. 


- 
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That day we were at it hard, and | was just putting my 
gingerbread into the oven, when the door opened and in’ 
walked my son Daniel, giving me a start, for he never came 
home at that hour. Steady he, like his father before him, 
who good man was at his work with sunrise, and never left 
it till sundown. 

Hannah gave such a jump that she overset the cup of 
beaten eggs that she had in her hands, and I burnt my 
knuckles against the oven door as I turned. 

‘“ What brings you home, Dan?” asked I. 
I hope ?” 

‘‘ Never better,”’ says he. 

“What?” says IL. 

‘“T’ve begged a holiday,” says he. 

‘To idle in?” asked I, a little cross. 

He laughed a little silly laugh, like a shamed child, and 
blushed red as he said: 

‘‘No mother, to be married in.” 

I thought it was a pure joke. 

‘‘ Now who will you have?” said I. 

‘‘T’ve chosen her,”* said he. 

And his face looked earnest. 

Hannah sat down flat on the floor. 

‘He means it mother,” said she. 
means it.” 

“T’ve meant it a good while,” says Dan, and there wasn’t 
another word said for ten minutes. I think we were listen- 
ing to the clock—for one, I never heard it tick so loud—and 
it seemed to say, like some old woman in trouble, going over 
the same thing again and again: 

‘‘Dan’s going to marry. Dan’s going to marry.”’ 

“Well,” says I, after a while, with a great sigh, “ you 
must expect your grandfathers to die and your boys to marry. 
Both of ’em are blows, but they must be submitted to. But 
dear me; to think how I’ve cared for you, and kept you; 
never a button gone, or a hole in heel or toe. I hope ’twill 
be so always; but I don’t know. The time will come, per- 
haps, when you’ll miss your mammy.” 

‘Miss you, mother,” says Dan. “I hope I’ll never do 
that. Tiny wants a mother as well as I.” 

‘‘What’s her name ?” says I. 

Christine,” says he. 

‘‘Let’s call her that,” says 1. “No good in baby names. 
I never was called aught hut Margaret.” 

He laughed. Then says he. 

“Come, Hannah, dress in your best. 
must see us married.” 

“Baking day!” says I. 


You’re well 


“Sure as I live, he 


You and mother 
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“But think of Dan, with no one near him, so lonesome,” 
says Hannah. 

“Well,” says I, “let’s hear who you are going to marry, 
that will make some difference.” Somehow I never felt so 
stern to my boy. 

Says he turning the color of my double pinks, on the win- 
dow sill: 

“She’s beautiful. 
gold.” 

“Beauty is only skin deep,” says I, “what kind of agir] is 
she? Good?” 

“Good as an angel,” said he. 

I couldn’t help making a face. 

“Who is she?” said I. 

“A girl—young lady,” says he. 

Says I, “Stick to the girl until you are a gentleman.” 

“We're all alike in this country,” says he. 

“My English ideas can’t understand it so,” says I. 
“You’re a tradesman.” | 

“Well, well,” says he, “let that drop. My wife will be 
suited.” 

“What do her folks say?” asked I. 

“She has none,” said lhe. 

“Ts she rich ?”’ 


Her eyes are blue and her hair pure 


“No.” 

“Then she earns her living ?” 
“Ves.” 

“How ?” 


“Honestly,” he said at last. 

: “How? is she out at service? I don't say I’d be angry at 
that.” 

“ At service!” cried Dan, “with her lily-white hands and 
like look. No, mother, she 

e stopped again and swallowed the word. 

“ What?” asked I, in a kind of shriek. 

Well, she’s an actress.” 
. I wonder I did not die. I gave a groan and Hannah 
ran for the camphor. 

“You've killed your mother, Dan,” says she. “ She'll 
never get over it! I don’t think I shall myself. An Ac- 
tress!” 

Between the grief and the camphor I[ came near suffo- 
cating, but found breath at last. 

“Dan,” says I, “was it for this I whipped you till you 
knew the Shorter Catechism by heart? Was it for this l’ve 
prayed for you and took you to meeting, and kept you like 
wax. ‘Train up a child in the way he should go,’ is out of 
the Bible, but it hasn’t proved true this time. I must have 
gone wrong somchow. | let you read the Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain on a Sunday, and let you off the tenth chapter of 
Genesis when you couldn’t learn it. I don’t know what else 
I’ve done that you should marry an actress.” 

“She’ll not play after she is my wife,” said he. 

But that made no difference. I felt that I would die of 
shame. 

“(ro to your wedding?” says 1; “not I nor your decent 
sister. Just keep your wife a day or two, until I get a place 
as housekeeper somewhere, and Hannah goes to her aunt to 
learn dress-making, and you'll be rid of us; for if you marry 
her, neither of us will live with you if we starved for 
going.” 

And Hannah said the same, though she cried heartily over 
it. And so, in the end, we went, and Daniel and [ had 
quarreled woefully ; and there were all my things—the tins 
l had kept so bright, and the wooden-ware I’d scoured, and 
the furniture I’d rubbed until it was like a looking-glass, left 
for an actress to do what she chose with. I used to lie awake 
o'nights thinking of my lovely tea set, and wondering 


+ 


whether the bold thing had cracked the milk jug yet, and 


how many of the plates were gone. 
I hadn’t seen her—I didn’t want to; I knew what she 


| was: a painted thing with a pinched waist, and no good in 


her face or heart. And to think that my Dan should get 
such a one !—my Dan! 

The place I got was with a widower out of town. A 
young man with a troop of noisy children. Always making 
a muss and never quiet, and I was wild with them. Then it 
was damp as well, and a lonesome place—cnough to give you 
the blues. And Hannah wrote that she hated dress-making 
and could never earn her salt, and wished we had stayed 
with Dan, and I was worried and chilled and heated, and 
finally taken down with the rheumatism. I hid it as long 
as I could, but my pains grew bad, and my limbs were 
swollen and red as beets, and at last, | gave up and went to 
bed. And my master, a little weak-chested gentleman, with 
a kind of helpless look in his eyes, came to talk with me. 

‘‘ You’re very ill, Mrs. Munday.” says he. 

‘“‘T’m afraid I am, sir,’’ says I. 

Then he rubbed his hands and coughed. 

“Tf Mrs. Chester were living,” said he, ‘‘ you should stay 
here until you were well—but you know how it is. There 
is no one to do anything. The children will kill themselves, 
I expect, and Bridget has set fire to the house and put whit- 
ing in the biscuit instead of saleratus. Where shall I ad- 
dress—to whom shall I write? Your friends must come for 
you.” 

“Send me to the hospital,” says I, “and I’m sorry to 
have troubled you so. You’re none too comfortable, at best.” 

“Thank you,” said he, with tears in his eyes. ‘ Mrs. 
Chester was such a manager, it does seem hard.” 

And then he went and did just what I’d rather have dicd 
than done—sent for Daniel, quite unknown to me.” 

That night he came into the room with his wife. She 
was pretty—no denying that—and then I cried out: 

“No; go away Dan ; I want nothing to do with you nor 
that bold actress wife of yours. Send me to a hospital.” 

And he flushed red, and looked at me as if he might take 
me at my word. But she put her hand—a kid glove on it, 
es extravagance—and, says she, whispering, but I heard 

er: 

“She’s your mother, Dan. Do your duty.” 

“T’ll not have you insulted,” said he. 

“T don’t mind a hasty word,” said she, ‘and from an old 
woman.” 

“T was angry, but I couldn’t say much, and they took me 
home.” 

I was glad I was in the bed-room so I couldn’t see how 
the kitchen had got. I’d rather been taken to my grave, 
and so I made no secret of my hate for her, but (as I thought 
then) she was a sly one to keep her feelings to herself. The 
doctor came and I was well nursed and grew better. Not a 
kind word had I said to them, and I’d forbid Hannah to 
come into the house unless to my dead bed. 

As soon as I was well, Mr. Chester would have me back, 
and I said I’d go a dozen times a day. I meant it too, but 
before the time came, a great hogshead had rolled down a 
hatchway upon Dan, and there he lay between life and death, 
with this wife of his bending over him like a crushed lily. 
Oh, she was pretty—like a doll—flesh and blood were never 
so like wax. Don’t think I liked her better for that. 


So, now, all my anger was gone toward Dan, and I must 
nurse him instead of going to Mr. Chester’s again; and my 
money was gone, and there was very little in Dan’s purse. 
She knew nothing of economy, that actress wife of his, and 
to the poorhouse I couldn’t tell. I 


what could we do but 


was fit for no hard work yet. 


ap 

| 
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‘“She-came to me one day, with her bonnet on, says she: 

“Will you watch Dan awhile? I am going out.” 

“Go where you like,’ says I, “I'll care for my son; I 
always have.” 

She gave me a look, but never a word, and went. 

After that I saw her studying hard on bits of paper, like 
a girl at her lesson, and she went out almost every day. I 
used to hate her for it and wouldn’t keep a cup of tea warm 
for hereven. I guessed she was going back to her old ways, 
and one night she told me so. 

Dan had been getting worse and worse all the time up to 
now, and we had to sit up with bim at nights and watch 
him. First one and then the other took their turns at 
sitting up with him, giving him one kind of medicine and 
then another, rubbing him with all kinds of ointments and 
salves, and poulticing the place where the hogshead first 
struck him when it rolled down the hatchway. He was 
very feverish sometimes, and his mind wandered a little bit 
very often, and when thus wandering, he was bent upon 
reconciling me to his “actress wife.” But I paid no more 
attention to that, so hardened was my heart against her, than 
I would to the ravings of a madman. Wasn’t it cruel of 
me? But I couldn’t help it, I was so prejudiced. 

One night when I was going to sit up with Dan, she came 
to me all dressed up, as if she was going out somewhere, and 
motioned for me to come to her from the bedside where I 
was sitting. I went to her and she put her head down to mine 
and her mouth close to my ear, so as not to let Dan hear 
her. 

“Please leave the door unlatched,” she said, “I’m going 
to play to-night, and don’t tell Dan, mother.” 

She never called me mother before, and I looked at her. 

“Is this a time to play ?”’ says I, “your husband at death’s 
door.” 

“No,” said she, and broke down likea child. ‘No,’ but 
I’ve done it before when I’ve suffered as much, and he must 
have medicines and food, and there’s the rent—” 

“You mean to work for that,” says I. 

‘What else?” asked she, and she went. 

It was like seeing one go into a pit of fire, for somehow I 
began to think there was a bit of good in her. 

{t was weak of me to pity her. 

No doubt she enjoyed herself, and [ did. And she 
thanked me, too; and took my place with Dan until daylight 
came. He thought she’d been asleep, and she never told 
him. 

From that night it began—my liking of her, I mean. I 
saw her at her study. Hard at work over words longer than 
those in the catechism. I saw her slaving over dresses 
which she altered to save expense. I saw her go out “to 
rchearsal,”’ she called it, rain or shine. I saw her come 
home from the play, looking like a ghost, when she had 
washed the rouge away ; I heard her praying for Dan better 
prayers than I could have made myself. I knew, actress or 
not, that she was working herself to death, and I grew tender 
of her. Tender as if she’d been a girl of my own. 

At last, when my poor boy was well enough to sit up, 
though it would be weeks before he could walk yet, if he 
ever did, and knew what she had done,—and oh, it was 
wonderful—the rent paid and the doctor, and none of us 
starved, all by her work it was—I’d come to know, instead 
of an idle life, that acting was just about the hardest any 
one could live. | : 

Would you belieye, I used to go after. her, I, a Baptist, 
from the time I felt concerned, and then [ wasn’t sixteen, to 
the day when I was sixty, I, going to a playhouse to fetch 
home an actress! It was like going toa a I'll give no 
name to, lest I should be taken for one that uses bad langu- 


age, but the girl I took under my arm was, as Dan had said 
long ago, as much like an angel as could be. 

When it rained I took my umbrella, and one day an honest 
man, a carpenter, I think, seeing me carly and in a damp 
place said : 

“That’s not good for your rheumatiz, old lady.” 

“Come,” said he, “I’ll show you where you can see the 
play while you wait.” 

“T see a play!” I screamed. 
wicked to live.” 

He laughed. 

‘Your daughter-in law acts,” said he. 

‘Not my fault,” said I, old feeling creeping back. 

‘Well,’ said he, “now you see her, there is no great harm, 
as well wait in as outside.” 

‘Perhaps, ’ said I, and somehow he got me in, and [ saw 
the end of the play; for the matter of that they had on bon- 
nets, the ladies in the boxes, and acted respectable as they 
might act in meeting, and on the stage there was a house, 
and a woods and a sky; painted he said, the carpenter, but 
I thought them real, ad she, Christine, opened a door and 
came out. She was saying something as if she meant it, and 
the words were good, and she was swect and beautiful as 
anything I ever saw, in her pretty white dress, and I forgot 
the whole, but I was in a flutter between laughing and cry- 
ing before it was over. And I heard a stamping like thun- 
der. 

‘What is it?” [ asked. “The house ain’t on fire?” 

“It’s applause,” said he, “they like her and her playing. 
Well they may.” 

“Qld lady,” said he, “Whatever bad you've been used to 
think of actresses, don’t think it of your daughter-in-law. 
Nobody else ever did. Since she came a little lonesome 
orphan to play small parts, there hasn’t been one wicked 
enough to say a wicked thing in her hearing. She’s as pure 
and true as she looks, and don’t be prejudiced against her, 
old lady.” | 

“T’m not,” I said with a sob. 

“Good for you,” said he. 


And as I looked, there she stood courtesying to the people 
who applauded her ; and [—a Baptist. Well, no matter, I 
up with my umbrella and pegged away applauding her, the 
loudest and hardest of ’em. And the pretty thing looked 
and caught my eye, and smiled as bright as a sunbeam, and 
it was at me—her husband’s old mother and not at the whis- 
kerando in yellow kids and eye-glass, though he thought so, 
that my dear girl smiled as I pegged away with my umbrella, 
the tears pouring down my cheeks like rain. And, look ye, 
’twant the actress [ applauded so much as the dear good 
woman I’d seen study to learn her part when she needed 
sleep, stitch so over her handsome-looking dress to save a 
little, the true woman working her young life away 
almost for her husband and the cross old thing who had in- 
sulted her so often; the woman that, actress or not, was 
honest, and earnest, and pure, as I knew now from my inmost 
soul. And I was a deal more of a Christian as I sat there 
than I’d often been in church, not to compare the places, 
and I trust to be forgiven. 

I tucked her under my own arm with a kiss that night, 
and took her home to Dan, and | sat down with his hand 


in one of mine and Tiny’s in the other, and emptied my 
heart. - If I couldn’t, I think it would have burst. 

My dear girl understood me, and we were mother and daugh- 
ter from, that day. And she set me, that thought so much of 
myself, an example, that girl did. Trusting more, and no matter 
how dark the cloud looked, seeing God’ssunlight bebind them; 
and working, and praying, until the struggle was over and 


“Why I’d think myself too 
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Dan well again, hearty as ever, thank heaven. The doctor 
called ita miracle. Perhaps it was, for isn’t it a miracle 
that He should answer our poor prayer—as I knew he an- 
swered ours—for Tiny’s sake. 

Dan is a rich man now, and his wife never acts, and 
though Hannah is well married, I shall end my days with 
my daughter Tiny. She was so glad to get rid of her act- 
ing business; because she hated the spirit of the play-house; 
and the rest of the folks were a drinking set; and the theater 
used to seem to her like a whited sepulcher. But it was 
play or starve with the poor orphan child; and luckily she 
was so good that even the theater could not spoil her for 
which I thank an overruling Providence. 


A MEMORABLE RIDE. 


BY A CANADIAN FARMER’S WIFE. 


“ Hadn’t you better leave the door unfastened, Ellen ?” 
said my husband, as I turned the key in the lock, then 
dropped it into my pocket. 

“1 don’t know,” I said, doubtfully; then, after a moment's 
hesitation, “No, I think it had better be fastened. The 
children might get out and run down to the gate at the foot 
of the meadow to play, and it is but a step from there to the 
ereek, you know.” 

He made no reply, but stooped down and looked at some 
part of the harness with a slightly perplexed air. 

“ What is the matter now ?” I said, with some aspcrity. 

The truth is, my husband belonged to that numerous class 
of individuals whose motto is, never to do to-day what they 
can put off until] to-morrow; while I, on the contrary, was 
prompt and decided. With me to will and to do were 
synonymous, and I had little mercy for such a failing. 

“T fancy this little piece of twine will bring us through 
this time, but I will certainly mend it to-morrow,” he replied, 
as I climbed into the clumsy, old-fashioned phaeton. 

The harness being adjusted to his satisfaction, if not to 
mine, he seated himself beside me; and nodding a last good- 
. bye to the little faces pressed against the window-pane, we 
drove off. 

Our cottage was situated in the little valley lying to the 
south-west of what was at that time the village of Lanoy, in 
Canada. A hill of considerable height stood between us and 
the village, on our side a verdure-crowned, gently rising 
slope, on the other a more abrupt descent, with a rather 
circuitous road winding past little cottages and farm-houses 
of more or less pretension. 

Our present errand was to the shop, to which we carried 
our produce as it accumulated from time to time, and re- 
ceived in exchange groceries, clothes, ete. Our present 
load consisted in part of a basket of eggs; consequently we 
were obliged to drive rather more slowly than usual. [ left, 
as I had often done before, the younger children to the care 
of Grace, who, though but eight years old, had a mind far 
in advance of her years, and wo was never more pleased 
than when entrusted with some similar duty or responsibil- 
ty. I charged her not to take the baby from the cradle, but 
to rock him gently to sleep if he wakened, or, if he would 
not sleep, to amuse him with his playthings until our return. 

It was a lovely day in the latter part of September, copi- 
ous showers of rain had alternated with mid-summer’s suns, 
and the freshness of the verdure was still undimmed. It was 
scarcely yet time for the “sere and yellow leaf,” though the 
maples had hung out their golden banners, as if to try the 
effect of contrast with the living green of the other forest 
trees. The birds still sang cheerily as they fluttered to and 


‘to our cottage. 


fro in the hedgerows; and numerous little ground squirrels 
skimmed along the fence-rails, dropped suddenly, and disap- 
peared mysteriously. 

Old Whitey ambled along after his usual monotonous 
fashion; and we soon reached our destination. I had a 
number of articles to purchase and examine, as well as the 
merits of a new churn to discuss; and, just as we had set- 
tled all to our satisfaction,a neighbor whom we had not seen 
for some time came in, which detained us still longer, so 
that when we turned our horse’s head homeward, I saw with 
some surprise, as well as a slight fecling of alarm, that the 
sun had aheady set, and the soft gray of twilight was steal- 
ing up the valley. Our load was a pretty heavy one, my 
husband having purchased several agricultural implements, 
of no great weight individually, but collectively making no 
small load for one horse; so that though we were necessa- 
rially anxious to get home, we were obliged still to drive 
moderately, particularly as the road was not only hilly, but 
rough. 

Chatting upon the various little items of gossip which we 
had heard, we drove on till we had nearly reached the top 
of the hill, when, turning to make some remark to my hus- 
band, I saw a change come over his face, which struck me 
with a sudden terror. He was pale as a corpse. 

“Look!” he said, in a voice hoarse with emotion, point- 
ing in the direction of our home. 

My heart gave a sudden bound, then fell, like a lump of 
lead, in my bosom. A cloud of thick, dense smoke, dis- 
tinctly defined against the clear sky beyond, rose above the 
tree-tops. I tried to speak, but I could not utter a word. 
At last I said, steadying my voice, “I think it must be Mor- 
rison’s. Isn’t it to the left of our house?” 

“No?” he said, quickly, as he seized his whip, and urged 
old Whitey to his utmost speed. ‘Don’t you remember 
that when we are at the top of the hill the smoke from our 
chimney rises just over the centre of that little group of 
cedars 

Alas! I did remember; and as he spoke we reached the 
summit, and saw enough to change our fears to certainty. 
Neither spoke; but each turned and looked at the other 
with quivering lips and dilating eyes. 

“My heavens! and I had locked them in.” I was fairly 
beside myself, frantic with terror. I felt as if I must leap 
from the vehicle and fly to their rescue. Old Whitey 
seemed to understand that life or death depended upon his 
efforts, and he exerted himself nobly. On we flew, down 
the hill, dashing through the stony little brook that crossed 
the road, over the tumble-down bridge, whose rotten boards 
rattled and started up from their places, past the hedge- 
rows, that looked like one continuous mass of flying green; 
past the little cottages, with the startled children staring 
from the doors, thinking of nothing, caring for nothing, but 
to rescue our darlings. I buried my face in my hands, and 
rocked to and fro in my seat almost bereft of reason, as I 
thought of the scene which might be awaiting us. Imagin- 
ation conjured up all the dreadful tales [ had heard or read, 
to add to my horror. Once only I raised my head, and saw, 
or fancied I saw, slender tongues of flame cleaving the mass 
of smoke, which had by this time increased fearfully in vol- 
ume and density. 

At last, after what seemed an age, but was in reality only 
a few minutes, we reaclied the bottom of the lane which led 
The angle was a sharp one, and we turned 
with such speed as‘ to send the hind wheels of the old phae- 
ton spinning high in the air. How I gof out I never knew. 
I am sure I did not wait fur the horse to be stopped. Rush- 
ing to the door, [ threw myself against it with such force as 
to break it in. The room was full of smoke; but as the # 
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opening door dissipated it a little, I saw that it was empty. 
Then, suffocated by the smoke, and overpowered by excite- 
ment, I fell fainting to the floor. 

When consciousness returned, I found myself in the house 
of a neighbor, with the children all about me, pretty well 
frightened, of course, but entirely unhurt. How the fire 
originated was a mystery which we never could unravel. 
Grace, sitting with her back to the stove, and with her atten- 
tion entirely absorbed by the pictures in the family Bible, 
did not see it until Rover, the Newfoundland dog, who had 
been before quietly dozing by her side, attracted her notice 
by his evident uneasiness; after which he sprang through 
the window, fortunately taking the whole sash bodily with 
him, and, running at full speed to the nearest house, soon 
returned with some of ics inmates. (race, in the meantime, 
after letting down the two elder children through the win- 
dow, which was only about four feet from the ground, took 
the baby from the cradle, and was preparing to follow when 
the neighbors arrived. The house being old, and built, as 
such houses usually are, of the most combustible materials, 
notwithstanding all efforts, soon became a smoking ruin. 

Rover and Old Whitey lived to a good old age, and were 
ever afterwards held in affectionate remembrance for their 
services on that occasion. 

One evening, about a year afterwards, as we sat in our 
new house, built on the site of the old one, but more com. 
modious and comfortable in every respect, | remarked “that 
the fire had benefitted us in at least one way, for unless the 
old house had been actually consumed, we should never have 
had the new one.” 

“T have felt the benefit of it in another way,” said my 
husband, gravely; “it has taught me never to put off doing 
anything which should be done at once until a ‘more conve- 
nient season.’ Ifthe harness had given way on that day, 
where I mended it so slightly before we started, though it 
would not have interfered with the safety of the children, it 
would have added tenfold to our anxiety, because it would 
have delayed our reaching them. I made a vow then that 
if we were permitted to reach home without accident, I 
would use my utmost endeavors to overcome the habit of 
procrastination; and I think you will allow that I have been 
pretty successful, so that, in more than one respect, we have 
reason to regard that as a ‘memorable ride.’ ”’ 


EDUCATION. 


Whatever may be your habits of industry—whatever may 
be your desire to obtain property—whatever you may do to 
render your circumstances easy and independent, unless some 
— of your time is appropriated to the acquisition of 

nowledge, your castle of happiness must fall to the ground. 
Even the desire of obtaining it discovers a liberal mind, as 
it is connected with many accomplishments and virtues. 
Though your course of life should not lead you to study, yet 
the cause of education always promotes proper employment 
to a well-disposed mind. 

Virtue itself is only fostered by an improvement of the 
sensibilities, and in the absence of this ineffable trait, all the 
riches of this world are incompetent to render any one happy. 
Therefore, considering these circumstances, would it not be 
well'to incorporate in your system of business the appropri- 
ation of a small part of your time to the useful improvement 
of the mind? Would you not thereby be duly enabled to 
appreciate the sources of happiness which a beneficent Crea- 
tor has conferred? 

The object and end of our existenee is happiness,. and it 
cannot be accelerated unless we call to our aid the assistance 
of our education. 


TO EVANGELINE, 


BY EMILY G@. TEASDALE. 


The winds blow freely from their secret home, 
And whisperings soft and low unto me come; 
The blooming summer now is gone, and fast 
The leaves are falling by the Northern blast. 
They image sorrow to the care-worn soul; 
They fall, and fade, and die, but not the whole; 
There is a life in their decay. and soon 

With rolling months will smile again like noon, 
As if they did delight to gladden man, 

And whisper to his weary heart again. 


Hope! mortal hope! shake off thy doubt nnd fear, 
An hour of life and joy will come to cheer: 

A germ of life immortal is at thy heart, 

And into immortality ‘twill start, 

Though it may droop, and fade, and die, yet stil 
The spirit of eternal power will fill 

The heart with energy again, and time 

Shall see thy spirit risen from pale decay, 

In fragrance blooming in a better clime: 

A glorious hope in that ne’er-setting day. 


And like this hope, and like those stars which shed 
Light, peace and joy upon the sailor's head, 

Who wayward driven by unpitying winds, 

Ilis hope at last in some safe harbor finds. 

Rise! loved one, rise! and to my heart reply, 
Bringing sweet hope and joy as light on high: 
Bearing the beauty and the love most dear 

To my sad heart, and dry the falling tear; 

Since all that hope or dreams can tell, 

Within thy being, 1 have found to dwell. 


Or glows in summer skies, above, beneath, 

Or goes into the heart with music's softest breath, 
Or dwells in -.eaven’s own climes of grand or fair, 
Whate’er the spirit ycarns for tenderest there, 
Which by a thought, or tone, or look that steals 
Within the heart, and there its love reveals: 
Draws out the soul in feeling so divine, 

That truth, and heaven declare that thou art mine. 


There is a heart within this bosom beating, 

A spirit yearning for our spirits meeting, 

A power of which who knows the charm to mz? 
Its thrilling memory when I think of thee? 

And even now the heart in tears will melt, 

The more ’twas silent—then the deeper felt! 


Where is that hand I've held within my own? 

The heart I loved, and it was mine alone; 

Where is that brow I ve pressed with many a kiss? 
And eye that spoke to me such untold bliss? 

That, while my spirit gazed and tongue was still, 
My heart drank joy and rapture to the fill,— 

Joy that a God would not disdain to feel, 

For, coupled with this mortal heart, ’twas real. 


Rise! Eva, rise! appear unto my heart, 

The sweetest vision life can e’er impart, 

Flower of immortal love! hope of my soul, 

While time and ages shall incessant roll, 

‘Round thee my fancy shapes a dream of love, 

And weaves for thee all which my heart will prove, 
And soaring ever, while all virtues live, 

Shall seek for thee the riches heaven can give. 


And whether in the sunny noon of time, 

Or twilight of my life in any clime; 

Or happier far when this fair world of ours 
Ilath numbered out its full of trying hours, 
And beams like heaven with happy myriads here, 
For high, bright beauty. gloriously clear, 

I would be near thee, all thy soul could need. 
And love thee with heart-feeling none exceed, 
In glowing visions in the earth or air, 
Where er my footsteps roam, where'er ree, 
The first, ‘he last, the dearest and most fair, 
Into my heart and soul, my Eva, thee! 
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A NEW KIND OF CALVINISM; 


OR, 
HOW FAR ARE MEN FREE AGENTS? 


We have been requested by a valued correspondent to 
write on the subject of “man’s free agency,” as he says that 
himself and a number of others are interested in the ques- 
tion. It appears te him that a man’s decision to accept the 
Gospel, or do any kind of good, instead of rejecting it and 
doing evil, is the result of forces and influences existing 
within the man, which control the will. As we have, at 
various times, thought out what might be said on our corres- 

. pondent’s view of the question, we will, without attempting 
to dictate any doctrine, state some of the evidences which 
lie on that side of the question of free agency, and leave 
such as are interested in the matter to judge for themselves. 

Before doing this we will say that we have arrived at an 
age of the world when old creeds are passing away, and men 
dare to think and speak on every subject. We have reached 
a period when the sat mind is seeking for a sure foot- 
hold on every great question. To get at this, there is no 
frame of mind so safe and proper as that which questions 
everything but that which it has sounded to the bottom. On 
this — of man’s free agency many new conceptions 
and thoughts may be presented. 

As disputed by our grandfathers, the question of man’s 
free agency simply amounted to this,—are mankind forced to 
go to heaven or hell unless they choose? Of course, when 
this question was put everybody had in their minds the sup- 
position of some arbitrary personal God who had sufficient 
power to send mankind to either locality, and consequently 
all independent souls came quickly to the conclusion that as 
the idea of specially creating some people for damnation and 
making favorites of the rest was too repulsive to think of, 
man must be a free agent to choose his own future—espec- 
lally as there could be no justice in a God who rewarded 
people who did not deserve it, nor any real happiness in being 
rewarded unless one knew he had merited it. 

The above arguments, it is clear, are very sound so far as 
they go. It is evident that no one can successfully defend 
the idea of mankind being decreed to a fixed fate at the will 
of some arbitrary being who assigns His creatures to happi- 
ness or misery just because He chooses to do so. But there 
is no necessity when combating free agency to suppose any 
arbitrary God acting in this horrible way. Mankind may 
not be free agents—not because any great Being wishes it to 
be so,—but because according to the eternal laws of nature 
it cannot be otherwise. It is easy enough to suppose that 
nature, acting according to her own unalterable principles ot 
wisdom and of love, may have brought all beings into 
existence with equal capacities for perfection, but at the 
time of their birth with greater or less tendencies to good, 
according to the conditions under which they are produced ; 
just as trees, fruits and flowers, differ in their size, flavor and 
beauty according to their parentage, their cultivation, or the 


soil out of which they are obtained. This view of the case 
shows, indeed, that some men, owing to circumstances, may 
possess greater tendencies to good than their fellows, and to 
that extent be good without their free agency, but it assigns 
to all men a blissful future in due time ; and does away with 
the idea of some monstrous Personage who creates men for 
good or ill according to His caprice and will. It takes for 
granted—that under the influence of irresistible forces which 
control the universe—all men, no matter how good or evil 
they may be at present, owing to the experiences through 
which they are passing, are coming out of the darkness into 
the light with greater or less rapidity. If one man, owing to 
the influence of more happy surroundings exerted upon 
him before or since his bir:h, be more filled with tendencies 
to good than his fellows, there is no injustice in this, because 
there is no favoritism in the matter—it is the result of laws 
which nature herself cannot control. Besides, if one man 
be influenced by higher impulses than his fellows, it is for 
their good us well as his own; for no man can possess more 
of God in his soul than his fellows without their being ben- 
efited by contact with him. (rod, like the sun, cannot shine 
through any individual, without he shines for all. 

One thing, at least, may be said in favor of these views, 
and that is, that if it be true that mankind are dependent on 
their birth and surroundings for so much of love and desire 


for good as they may possess, our ‘“Mormon’’ doctrine of the | 


utility of a superior parentage, and the necessity of a better 
regulation of the marriage relations amongst mankind is 
brought into grand relief; for it shows that, of necessity, 
heavenly marriages produce heavenly children, and, there- 
fore, that the marriage relations must lay at the root of all 
the misery and degradation or the happiness and progress of 
mankind. 

In order to place our readers in a position to see the whole 
of this view of free agency, whut human experience itself 
says on the subject, has also to be stated. It is in the expe- 
rience of many that long before they were capable of deciding 
for guod or evil on their own ageney—long before they had 
any clear conception of the difference between one and the 
other, they can remember that they found themselves in- 
stinctively seeking after God without knowing why. Going 
into corners and praying to Him—not because they had any 
reason for doing so, because their reason was not exercised 
in the matter at that time, but just because they loved to do 
it—because they had a desire to do so—much on the same 
principle that young ducks go straight to the water. Again, 
many who have examined their own natures, hold that ey 
possess strong impulses which incline them to good, whi¢ 
impulses, they assert, are the result of no agency of theirs; 
especially as they could not get rid of them if they wanted 
to, and could only suppress them with pain and violation of 
their whole nature. 

As to what would be the results to the world, supposing 
this view was generally adopted, it is but just to say, that 
it would naturally incline mankind to a loving considération 
for the weaknesses and follies of each other. Of necessity, 
it would make every believer in it feel that if they possess 
any good, they are what they are, through tue tender mercies 
of a loving Giod, and all the rest of mankind are the same. 
All are where the wisdom of Omnipotence has brought 
them. All are marching up the ladder of life as fast as their 
condition will permit. So far as this idea goes, we will say 
that it would at least be a very pleasant doctrine to have 
true if we could make it so, for it would kill bigotry and 
fanaticism with one blow. It would enable us to love all 
men just where they are, because we should feel that although 
they are not half as loveable as they will be, they are where 
nature in her eternal movements has brought them. 
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It will, perhaps, be very sagely asserted on this subject, 
that the above is a very beautiful doctrine, except in one 
point, and that is, that it is not true. This, of course, 
is likely enough, and will be equally clear to us all when the 
reasons are given. 

As far as the usual arguments for free agency are con- 
cerned, they are before our correspondent; we need not 
recapitulate them here, he is familiar with them already. 
To meet his inquirics, as well as those of his friends, and the 
public at large, we have stated part of what may be said on 
the other side. We make no decision on the matter. It 
is one of those questions which every man must decide b 
the light within him, ahd by his own experience. Suc 
ideas will meet all thinking people, sooner or later, anyway, 
if they only think far enough; and they may just as well 
think about them to-day, and put them to flight if false, as 
at any other period. On the other hand, if there is a grain of 
truth in them, that grain belongs to our “ Mormonism,” for 
which cause we present them for examination. 

In closing, we will say to all persons, on this and all other 
subjects: dare to think, and think freely. Never be afraid 
of the foolish saying that, perhaps you “will think so far 
that you may not be able to think your way back again.” 
It is only those who think but seldom who are in danger of 
not finding their way back; just as little boys who seldom 
go from home are in danger of being lost on the very next 
strect. Do not be afraid, either, that the truth will be en- 
dangered by your thinking. Depend upon it, the truth can 
take care of itself. It can stand inspection, and rough 
handling, if necessary. If not, it is not that glorious thing 
we have taken it to be, and we may as well be without it as 
with it. 


BIG MOONS AND LITTLE ONES, 


OR PLAIN TALK ON THE SCIENCES. 


No. Il. 

One of the delusions that a great many people labor 
under, is that there is but one globe in the universe that 
goes through such changes as our moon does. [t would very 
much surprise such people could they watch some of the 
planets through a telescope, and discover that they go 
through all the phases of the moon from new to full. This 
is a fact that can be easily demonstrated. Even our earth 
does the same. To other worlds she looks at one time like a 
small new moon, appearing only as a faint streak of light; from 
this she increases gradually till she shines like a full round 
face, after which she again wanes till she disappears. 

Living in a dark svorld like this, it will be a great comfort 
to many of our readers when we tell them that things are 
not half as black as they look, for there has been a new 
moon every night since the moon was made. ‘“ How,” says 
one, “can that be? We only see a full moon every twenty- 
eight days!” It will perhaps only increase the puzzle when 
we assert, that it can be for the same reason that there has 
been a new moon, a half moon and a three-quarter moon 
all shining at once, every night since the moon began its 
career. 

Suppose that a great ball, say twenty feet in diameter, 
was hung up in our streets opposite the City Hall, on a dark 
night; and suppose that a great mass of light was turned 
on to its southern side, from the windows of the Hall. To 
all persons on the south of the city it would look like a 
round full moon. Persons standing west of it near the 
Theatre would only see a thin edge of the illuminated side, 
and they would say that it resembled a new moon. Again, 
people north of the ball—or those living on the bench— 


being unable to sec any of the illuminated side would say 
—- nonsense, for to them it looked like no moon 
at all. 

Just in this way our moon is hung up in the heavens, 
and being shone upon, only it has the sun to illuminate it 
instead of the City Ilall window. Except when the earth 
gets exactly between the sun and the moon and cuts off the 
light, one side of the moon is always illuminated—always 
shining like a full moon. All that is necessary to have a 
full moon any night is simply to get opposite to it so that 
you can see it. As the moon passes round and round our 
globe, about once every month we get squarely opposite her 
illuminated face, when, as we can then see the whole of the 
side that is lighted up, we say that it is full moon. By-and- 
by passing on her great journey the moon gets a little on 
one side of us, and as we can’t see quite so much of her 
bright side as we did we say “the moon is waning.” It is 
nothing of the kind. It is still shining with a full round 
face of light, only we have passed a little to the right or left 
and cannot see the whole of it. Again the moon passes on 
around us, her illuminated face getting further and further 
out of sight, until, finally, it has disappeared from our view 
altogether; and we say, “there is no moon to-night;” sim- 
ply because the dark side is turned towards us while-its glo- 
rified face is shining away bright as ever, only iooking in 
another direction. Could we at such times take a flight of 
a few hundred thousand miles till we stood just in a line 
betwecn the moon and the sun we should discover our de- 
lusion at once. Could we still further follow the moon in 
its wanderings so as always to occupy the same kind of a 
position we could have full moon all the time. On the other 
hand, could we fly fast enough to go entirely round the 
moon in one night, we could have every change of the moon 
from new to full between the setting and the rising of the 
sun. 


If this is true of one globe like the moon, it must, of 
course, be true of all bodies like our earth, that get their 
light from a-central luminary by revolving around it. 
No body of this kind can be illuminated except on one of its 
sides at one time. To all intelligences who are opposite these 
illuminated sides they will, of course, look like full moons. 
To those who are sideways to the illuminated face they will 
look like new moons; while to those who are entirely behind 
the bright side they will be totally invisible, and seem to 
have disappeared. 

As many of the planets are attended upon by a variety of 
moons to illuminate their nights, each of which, of cuurse, 
go through all the changes we have referred to, as well as 
going through all these phases themselves, our solar system 
must be full of ‘‘ Little moons and big ones,” shining away 
every night visible to somebody, and which would be visi- 
ble to us did we only go where we could see them. 
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FREE COPIES—READ THIS! 


To ALL ove Frienvs: We shall endeavor to send out to our 
country subscribers, with this and following numbers, free copies 
of the Magazine, which we hope they will be kind enough to lend 
to as many of their friends and neighbors as possible. We are 
sparing no expense to make the Magazine worthy of Utah; and 
although we suall not complain if we do not realize a cent of profit 
for a year or two, still we shall be grateful to all who seek to 
alleviate our burden by increasing the circulation. As the Daily 
Telegraph said lately, the Magazine is no commercial speculation. 
It is published solely in the interest of progress in Utah. Every 
friend can help this cause and lighten our burdens wonderfully 
by getting us each one subscriber. Who Will do it? 
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THE WORLD'S MISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


France next comes in to play her part in the great drama 
of empires, Charlemagne was, in the world’s history, what 
Julius Caesar or Constantine was before him. An epic is in 
the very name of each, and they are also as historical links 
in the grand series. But, before taking up the biography of 
the family of Charlemagne, let us briefly sketch the founding 
of the I’rench Nation. 

Among the barbarians, who poured into Europe carly in 
the Christian era, breaking up the Roman empire and chang- 
ing the face of the world, were a people known by the name 
of Franks. They were of the great Teutonic family, and 
originally settled on the Lower Rhine and Weser. Iy their 
resistance to the Roman power they acquired their name 
(free-men). They were a confederation rather than a people. 

Inder the name of Franks, Germans of every race composed 
the best troops of the Roman armies. They invaded Gaul 
as early asthe year 254, during the reign of the Roman em- 
peror Gallienus. They arose to importance in the empire 
and resisted the irruptions of others of the barbarians into 
Gaul, and, in 406, they opposed, though unsuccessfully, the 
great invasion of the Burgundians, Suevi, and Vandals. Of 
this invasion Gibbon says, “This memorable passage of the 
Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani and the Burgundians, who 
never afterwards retreated, may be considered as the fall of 
the Noman empire in the countries beyond the Alps; and the 
barriers, which had so long separated the savage and the civ- 
ilized nations of the earth. were from that fatal moment lev- 
elled with the ground.” 

But, in our views of the Providence revealed in history, 
we have not dated this great remodeling of the world as from 
a ‘fatal moment.” 

About the year 486, a tribe of the Franks, under Clovis, 
invaded Gaul and defeated the Roman governor. This Clo- 
vis became the founder of the first French dynasty. At 
this time. however, he was only chief of a petty tribe of the 
Franks of Tournai, but.numerous bands of Suevi, under the 
designation of All-men (Alemanni), threatening to pass the 
Rhine, the various tribes of the Franks flew to arms to 
oppose their passage, and, as usual, they united under their 
bravest chieftain. who happened at the time to be Clovis, 
During the battle which followed, this famous founder of the 
French nation vowed to worship the god of his wife Clotilda 
if he gained the victory. This Clotilda was a Christian and 
the niece of the king of the Burgundians. Clovis, her pagan 
husband, did gain the day, embraced Christianity according 
to his vow, and three thousand of his warriors followed his 
example. 

This important conversion of the warlike pagans caused 
great joy among the clergy of (iaul, and from that time the 
Christian hierarchy began to look upon the Franks as the 
germ of anew empire to give to Christ the dominion. St. 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne, wrote to Clovis—“When thou 
fizhtest it is to us that victory is due.” And St. Remigius 
in commenting upon his baptism said, ‘“Sicamber, bow meek- 
ly thy head; adore what thou hast burnt, burn what thou 
hast adored.” 

In the ease of the founder of the French nation we have 
a striking parallel with that of Constantine, the first Christ- 
ian emperor. The cross gave to each empire, and they were 
raised up to give the Church dominion. The Roman empire 
had once fitted the providence of the world, but Constantine 
and his successors had, by removing the seat of government 
to Constantinc ple, turned the grand problem back upon the 
East, when destiny had designed its march upon the West. 
The sequel showed the dominion was ordained to pass from 


the emperors of the Kast, and the representation of the future 
Christendom from the hands of the successors of Constantine. 
But the French nation was to arise at this juncture to 
take the place of the Roman empire, and Charlemagne 
was brought up in his order in the divine drama, to consol- 
idate a christendom which has stood till the present day. 
But when he came, Constantinople and Rome were divorced, 
and out of this division between the Popes and the eastern 
emperors, which we shall notice hereafter, grew the Greek 
and Latin churches. And thus we see, at every step, even 
when in the very chaos of the world, the harmonies of God’s 
movements and the opportune comings of the great charac- 
ters and revolutions of history. 

In the rising of the French nation as a christian power, 
the unity of the church was brought down and society 
moulded into more modern states of civilization. The bish- 
ops of the Church, filled with the idea of that unity, sanc- 
tioned the acts of Clovis when he cut off the lines of the 
other petty kings of the Franks to establish the general 
supremacy of his own dynasty over his rising nation. Says 
Gregory of Tours: ‘He succeeded in everything, because he 
walked with his heart upright before God.” We mark these 
treacherics of kings—we note these pious sophistries of 
priests, but we also reverently say that out of evil the Great 
God brings forth good to mankind—out of barbaric chaos He 
moulds better civilizations. 

. The dynasty of Clovis continued for several centuries, build- 
ing up the French nation and the barbarians who overran 
Europe were leavened by the rude mission of Christianity, 
for rude it was in those fierce days. The Saxons were 
among the most stubborn of the Pagans, whom the French, 
(‘‘the first sons of the Church”) for generations, sought to 
subdue; but Charlemagne ultimately completed their con- 
version with his mighty sword. Of the great drama per- 
formed in Christendom in the sixth and seventh centuries 
a historian thus writes:— 

‘*The priest, in fact, was now king. The Chuych had silently 
made her way in the midst of the tumult of barbaric invasions, 
which had threatened universal destruction; and strong, patient 
and industrious, she had so grasped the new body politic as 
thoroughly to interfuse herself with it. Early abandoning specu- 
lation for action, she had rejected the bold theories of Pelagian- 
ism, and adjourned the great question of human liberty. The 
savage conquerors of the empire required to have not liberty but 
submission preached to them, to induce them to bow their necks 
to the yoke of civilization and the Church. The Church, coming 
in the place of the municipal government, left the city at the ap- 
proach of the barbarians, and issued forth as arbiter betwixt 
them and the conquered. Once beyond the walls, she took up her 
abode in the country. Daughter of the city, she yet perceived 
that the city was not all in all. She created rural bishops, ex- 
tended her saving protection to all, and shielded even those she 
did not command with the protecting sign of the tonsure. She 
became one immense asylum; an asylum for the conquered, for 
the Romans, for the serfs of the Romans. The latter rushed by 
crowds into the Church, which, more than once, was obliged to 
close her doors upon them—there would have been none left to 
till the land. No less was she an asylum for the conquerors; who 
sought in her bosom a retreat from the disorders of barbarian 
life, and from their own passions and violence, from which they 
suffered equally with the conquered. Thus serfs rose to the 
priesthood, the sons of kings and dukes sank to be bishops, and 
great and little met in Jesus Christ. At the same time the land 
was diverted from profane uses by the vast endowments which 
were showered on the men of peace, on the poor, on the slave. 
What they had taken, that the barbarians gave. They found 
that they had conquered for the Church. So was a right destiny 
fulfilled.”’ | 

This passage from the French historian (M. Michelet), 
is a graphic picture of the great remodeling of Europe, du- 
ring the periods from Constantine to Charlemagne. And 
just here, in our historical encyclopedia, let us indulge | 
ina thought on the “great apostacy of the Christian church” # 
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from that standard ef excellence and divinity, represented in 
Jesus and his spiritual mission. 

In opening the Latter Day dispensation, we elders of Zion 
have made this “great apostacy” one of our most important 
subjects of discourse. Upon no subject, perhaps, have we 
exhausted so much eloquence. We have been right; the 
Church did apostatize from its spirituality, and the kingdom 
of Heaven became very much the kingdoms of this world, 
even as the kingdoms of this world are, in turn, destined to 
become the kingdoms of our God and His Christ. In those 
ages there was a might of civilization. They were indeed 
the dark ages. Arabia, not Christendom, represented civil- 
ization then ; Mohammed, not Christ, was the light of the 
world. Even writers who attempt to deny this, yet confess 
it. Say the famous Chambers Brothers, in their “Information 
for the People:’’—- 


‘* Perhaps the obligations of modern Europe to Arabia at this 
time have been overstated ; but it is not to be denied that learning, 
almost totally excluded and extinct in Europe during the eighth 
and ninth centuries, found an asylum here. It has been a matter 
of dispute how the tastes of these fierce Arabians became thus 
first directed. They probably owed it to the Greeks; but it is 
certain that what they got they returned with interest. We are 
said to derive our present arithmetical figures from this strange 
people; and geometry, astronomy, and alchemy were their favorite 
pursuits. The graces of light literature were not neglected, as is 
shown by the ‘One Thousand and One Nights’ Entertainments,’ 
a production of this period, which still continues to solace the 
hours of childhood and old age among ourselves, and attest the 
extent of fancy and the variety of genius of those that gave it 
birth. Haroun al Raschid, who flourished in the beginning of 
the ninth century, is celebrated as a second Augustus. He was 
contemporary with Charlemagne, and communications of a friendly 
nature are said to have passed between them.”’ 


Thus we see not only an apostasy in Christianity, but also 

a departure from the comparatively high state of civilization, 
represented in the polished Greek and the imperial Roman. 
From Europe civilization fled to take refuge in Arabia, and 
not until the rise of the new Western empire from Charle- 
magne, did Europe begin again to take lead in the world’s 
destiny After him came the Saxon Alfred, and then Eng- 
land, as well as I’rance, [taly and Germany, bounded into 
the new phases of civilization. But, while we note these 
ages of apostasy and night, let us philosophically consider the 
it of races from which Cliristendom has been taken, and we 
shall find that those who to-day represent the Christian na- 
tions, have not gone back, but have advanced—not aposta- 
tized but have rather put on the beautiful garments of civil- 
ized man. Ilistorical examples are better than theological 
views. Let our readers call to mind the play of Ingomar 
and his tribe of barbarians, which they have seen represented 
on the Salt Lake City stage. They were the Alemanni, a type 
of the people who overran Kurope, breaking up the Roman 
empire. Now, let it be remembered, that from such races 
and out of such barbaric states, as the play of Ingomar pre- 
sents, civilized Kurope and America of to-day have sprung. 
Is it not wonderful that, from such a wilderness of lhumanity, 
Christianity has built up nationalities rivaling those of Greece 
and Rome—erecting a glorious fabric of civilization that 
culminates all which have gone before? A new world has 
been literally created out of the barbaric chaos of Europe 
that succeeded the fall of the Roman empire. Has not Christ 
then performed well his work of empire-founding, from our 
barbarian forefathers, who almost, to the very days of Char- 
lemagne, emperor of the Franks, much resembled our Am- 
erican Indians? His work has always been “a marvellous 
work and a wonder” and now when his national superstruc- 
tures are built up he has given a new dispensation through 
Joseph Smith to prepare the way for the establishment of 
Zion in all the earth! But first, like as our Apostles, High 


Priests and Seventies in Utah have gone into the adobie yards 
and kanyons to build up this Zion, so the Church of old 
went into the adobie yards of the human race to build up 
Christendom. All things considered is not the work pass- 
ably fair ? | 


HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


GREECE. 

Greek historians in the compilation of the traditions of 
their progenitors, have pretty well succeeded in impressing 
upon the world, as facts, the conceptions of their own fervid 
imaginations. To establish Greece as the “hub” of the 
universe, and her leading men as the heroes of the world, 
appears to have been the chief aim of the older Greek his- 
torians. 


LYCURGUS AND HIS LAWs, 


Whom they have endeavored to immortalize as the great 
law-giver of Sparta, is a very mythical personage. Some 
historians contend that he was contemporary with ‘‘ Iphitus, 
the King of the Elis,” who is supposed to have established 
the Olympic games,” as early as six hundred and sixty years 
before Christ. Other historians assert that he was contem- 
porary with Homer. Another rises up and says that there 
were two personages of that name—ages intervening between 
the birth and death of the one and the other. Even the 
parentage of one or both of them is a matter of contest.. All 
admit that no record was ever made of his laws until five 
hundred years after they were ordained—oral tradition being 
the only method of transmission in use in those early days. 

Troubadors, minstrels and poets, were the first compilers 
of tradition in every land.. What would the world have 
ever known of Troy and her sad history, had it not been 
for Homer and his Iliad. The ideal world is the home of 
the facts. How often has the artful minstrel fed the vanity 
of a powerful chief by making, in his song, a hero of some 
chuckleheaded progenitor, whose only excellence, perhaps, 
was founded upon an irresistible self-will, with brute force 
enough to make it effective, by moving everything upon the 
principles of Dutch navigation— main strength and awk- 
wardness.”’ 

The fertility of the Greek mind is finely illustrated in 
Xenophon’s biography of Cyrus, the Persian hero. Rasselas 
was not more successful in his discovery of the happy valley 
than was Xenophon in his conceptions of a perfect man. 
Who, that has once witnessed the growth of a rumor in its 
journey from Salt Lake City to Ogden, would place implicit 
faith in the compilation of oral traditions that had been 
handed down from father toson, or from mother to-daughter, 
for over five hundred years ? 

A man named Lycurgus, or a genius of his order with 
some other name, undoubtedly once flourished in Sparta. He 
was unquestionably a man far in advance of the age in 


which he lived; great in mental endowments, and gifted. 


with a masterful spirit. One who left the impress of his 
genius on society, through a rude social code that was well 
suited to the needs of a rude and warlike people. But who 
is 80 simple as to believe that the laws forming the social 
code of Sparta at the time when authentic history began to 
be recorded, were the laws ordained by Lycurgus five hun- 
dred years before, and handed down by oral tradition intact? 
How much more reasonable to suppose that the prevailing 
social code of Sparta at the time when authentic history 
records and immortalizes them, was the result of the expe- 
rience of ages; and that the old code had been vamped, re- 
vamped and changed, to meet new circumstances in later 
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times ; that the laws of Sparta at the date of authentic bhis- 
tory were ordained by the Spartans of that age, and based 
only on the rude customs and habits of their progenitors. 
The fact is, the social code of Sparta in force at the time 
Greek historians recorded them, was an established reflex of 
the character, the manners and customs of the Spartans of 
that age. 

Now, let us examine into the character of that famous 
code, and see if we can determine as to the extent to which 
the Spartans had advanced in the refinements of civilized life. 

A vigorous young Spartan in search of a wife seized upon 
the damsel of his choice by night, and carried her off with 
violence. His interviews with her for months after this 
rude introduction were conducted with the utmost. secrecy. 
Cunning and stealth characterized all their intercourse, until 
the wife was near her confinement. Should the wife at any 
time prefer the secret embraces of a favorite lover, the hus- 
band was subject to ridicule if he made a fuss about it. 
Upon the birth of a child it was immediately taken from the 
arms of its mother and carried before the judges and wise- 
acres of the tribe for examination. If it was strong, health- 
ful and endowed with symmetry of form, it was preserved and 
adopted by the tribe, but if it proved to be a weakly speci- 
men of humanity it was thrown into a deep pit as worthless 
carrion—it was deemed unfit to live. (rirls were left to the 
care of their mothers. The boys were entrusted to mater- 
nal control for the first few years of their life, after which 
they ate at the public tables, and lived in the society of the 
men, almost exclusively. To prevent the men becoming too 
much attached to home and its pleasures, and to place a 
barrier to the increase of the influence of the wife, it was 
ordained that the men should cat at public tables, and at 
night retire to their homes without lights. King Agis upon 
his return from one of his warlike expeditions, upon which 
he was eminently successful, had a desire to dine in com- 
pany with his wife at home, and besought the “ Polemarchs,” 
or masters of the public tables, for the privilege of doing 
so, and was refused. The highest excellence in a youth was 
to be able to steal without discovery, and to hide success- 


- fully. That no young damsel should ever be able by the 


character of ler dress to hide any personal defect or defoim- 
ity, it was required of them that they should attend the 
public amusements from time to time in a state of perfect 
nudity, and dance before the public; that the youths, their 
future husbands, might be able to judge of their compara- 
tive excellence of form, and athletic proportions. The art 
of padding was-evidently not developed in those days. 
he checks upon the intercourse of the sexes were so few, 

that a renowned Spartan warrior, when questioned by a scri- 
ous inquirer, declared it to be impossible to commit adultery 
in Sparta,—there were no laws defining what adultery con- 
sisted of. The slave market of Sparta was always kept well 
supplied by captives taken in their warlike expeditions. 
o Spartan ever toiled with his hands—labor was degrad- 

The products of the labor of their women and slaves 
supported them. Men of Spartan blood were trained to en- 
dure the fatigues and tad i rn of war by a frugal diet and 
athletic sports. A dogged resolution, and a total absence of 
the sense of fear, were considered to be the noblest charac- 
teristics in a man born to be a soldier. To turn one’s back 
upon enemies, however numerous, was not permitted by the 
Spartan military law. A man must dic in his tracks—with 
his face to his enemy, rather than yield or run away. 


The power of their kings was merely nominal, the Senate 
shared in all the powers of government, and both king and 
parliament were held in check by the “Ephori” anindividu- 
al clected by the suffrage of the people. Every man of Spar- 
tan blood was a freeman. 


ing. 


— 


The Spartan civil polity, as well as that of all the estate 
of Greece, was essentially democratic in character. Rude 
and undeveloped as it was, it was the first step in advance 
toward the dethronement of kings, who ruled by divine right 
without the will of the governed. To go over the whole 
ground of Grecian history is net our purpose. Nor is it 
necessary to do so to i out our design in showing “How 
the world has grown.’’ Sparta was the chief for a time of 
the many petty governments that divided and segregated the 
Grecian nationality, and prevented her from conquering the 
world, and leaving her impress, in indelible characters upon 
its future history. 

PROGRESS is written by the Divine: hand on the front 
of tae history of the humaa race. Assoon a; old national- 
ities settle down, become fixed, and run in grooves, younger 
and more vigorous nationalities spring up, overturn the old 
and engraft upon their roots new and more advanced forms 
of political and social life. 

Thus has it ever been and thus must it ever be until “that 
which is perfect has come,” and the world, not as nationali- 
ties, but as a whole, shall move onward and upward through 
unending ages. 


- 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


MACBETHL MEDIUMISTIC. 


Pass now to the type and character of Macbeth, and see 
the essence and theme of this epic drama unfolded in his 
action and person. He is born of the subject, and is not the 
parent lo it. Ue is the chief instrument in the hands of 
the superhuman powers. Ie is a medium—a clairvoyant in 
his metaphysics; and from the time that he makes his entree 
to the close of his action, he is under the influence, and a 
son of supernatural solicitude. The potent managers of the 
play bring him on by their charms. 

| Enter Macaetu and Baxgvo. 

Macb.—So foul and fair a day I have not scen. 
Bang.—\low far is’t call’d to Forres?—What arc these, 
So wither'd and so wild in their attire; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ tne earth, 
And yet are on’t? 

Then follow the predictions of the witches concerning 
Macbeth’s advancement: 

1 Witeh.—All hail, Macbeth! all hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 

2 Witeh.—All hail, Macbeth, hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 

+ Weteh.—All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter. 

It is temptation, not ambition. 

Bang.—Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? 

Macbeth did not fear to be ambitious; did not fear to 
challenge immortal powers; did not fear to call them “black 
and midnight hags;”’ but he feared himself—feared the 
whirlpool of temptation into which he was hurled, like the 
archangel cast down from heaven upon the burning lake, 
lost and confounded by the fall; feared the direful warfare 
of the mighty elements of good and evil opening now their 
storm upon his soul. A moment, and the fiend need stay 
no longer to pursuc their theme. Temptation has the mas- 
ee More eager than they is he to open the matter far- 
ther. 

Macbh.—Stay, you imperfect speakers; tell mg more. 

Follow the subtle working of temptation in the mind of 

our hero. : 


Macb.—Your children shall be kings. 
Bang.—You shall be king. 
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MADAME ALBONI. 


Then the arrival of the king’s messengers, who hail Mac- 
beth “thane of Cawdor.” 


Banqg.—What, can the devil speak true? 


But in Macbeth it has not this direct working; it takes 
the subtler method of doubt to reach the ecstasy of convic- 
tion. Banquo doubts not the strange greeting from the 
king, but is directly on his guard with, “What, can the 
devil speak true ?”’ 

Macbeth challenges the truth, to be more fully convinced. 

The thane of Cawdor lives? Why do you dress me in borrow'd 

robes? 

The fact confirmed by circumstance, the theme of tempta- 
tion continues. 

Mach.—Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 

The greatest is behind. * * * 

Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them? 

See how much better Banquo understood the subject than 
did Dr. Johnson: 

Bang.—That, trusted home, 

Might yet, enkindle you unto the crown, 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ‘tis strange: . 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 

Is this a commentary on ambition or on the great subject 
of human temptation? It is Shakspeare that thus interprets 
himself. He knew his theme. Out of this subject our 
immortal poet has worked more sermons for the pulpit than 
from any other of his plays, not excepting Hanuilet. 
gave hi: the opportunity for some of his finest metaphysical 
touches, and in no play have we nobler passages than in that 
of Macbeth. He is more of the divine and moralist even 
than the dreamy, philosophical Dane, for he has more of the 
subject to be illustrated in his life. He holds their best 
argument—the warfare of the good and the evil—the great 
play of man’s soul passing through the fire of life’s tempta- 
tion. Here is a fine characteristic passage, which we beg to 
quote, to follow our dramatic master’s great moral strain : 


Mach.— Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperialtheme. * * * * 
This supernatural soliciting 
Can not be ill; can not be good:—if ill 
Why hath it given me carnest of success, 
Commencing ina truth? am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yicld to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings; 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise; and nothing is 
But what is not. 


Here is murder already conceived, and the ecstasy of fear, 
that makes his “seated heart knock at his ribs against the 
use of nature,”’ is the fear lest Macbeth will vanquish Mac- 
beth and lose his own soul in his victory. 


BGusie. 
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MADAME ALBONI. 


When Madame Alboni was in Berlin, the director of the 
theater “Della Scala,” in Muailand, resolved to engage her for a 
week or two. He accordingly set out post-haste for Berlin. 


- 


— 


It also. 


— — 


ing—and such singing! 


In a village near Innsbruck, some part of the carriage was 
broken, and our “Impressario” was obliged, much against 
his will, to halt. In a very ill humor, he set out for a prom- 
enade through the village, while the smith was repairing the 
coach. Sauntering listlessly along, he suddenly heard sing- 
ever had he heard so sweet, so 
clear, so heavenly a voice. For a while transfixed with aston- 
ishment, he at length approached the house, and soon found 
himself in the presence of the songstress. She was a hand- 
some Tyrolese maiden of uncommon grace and dignity, and 
was entertaining three children who were intently listening 
to her. 

He apologised for his intrusion, and begged to know if 
the Fraulein understood m asic, or if what he had just heard 
was mere natural talent. She replied that she understood 
music. The director immediately drew from his pocket 
some sheets of “La fille du Regiment,’’ which he chanced to 
have with him, and requested her to sing a few pass- 
ages. 

The Tyrolienne smiled and complied, with as much good 
nature as talent and ability. The director was enraptured. 

“Mademoiselle!” he exclaimed, “I was on my way to Ber- 
lin to make an engagement with Mme. Alboni, the great 
European celebrity; but I have found you, and I will go no 
farther. Alboni could suit me no better than youdo. I 
offer you two thousand franes per night, and engage you for 
twelve representations.” 

“And how much had you offered Mademoiselle Al- 
boni ?” 

“Madame Alboni! Oh, that is different; I should have 
given her at least five thousand francs. But Mademoiselle, 
bethink you, she has an unrivaled name and fame, while you 
are yet wholly unknown.” 

“ Yet you told me a moment ago that Mme. Alboni could 
suit you no better than I. Iam then entitled to the same 
salary that you intended for her.” 

“That is impossible, Mademoiselle. 
three thousand frances ?”’ 

No.” 

Four thousand ?”’ 

“Then, Mademoiselle, adieu. ~I can give no more; for as 
you are entirely unknown, I risk everything—you nothing. 
You might make your fortune and that of your family. You 
refuse to doso. Adieu.” 

The director reached Berlin and inquired for Madame 
Alboni. He was told that she was still in the country, 
where she had been spending the summer with her foster- 
sister. 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn Tyrol.” 

‘In Tyrol! At what place?” 

“In N , two hours’ ride from Innsbruck.” 

‘‘T am ruined ?” 

Returning, he sought his peasant maiden. “ Madame !” 
he cried, “you are no longer unknown. You have played 
me a fine trick !” 

‘“T! Listen, Monsieur director; you now know me; but 
as you were this morning so unwise as to resign me for the 
peasant maiden, I now decline entering into any engagement 
with you.” 

The director’ was in despair. He fell at her feet, but 
Alboni did not relent until after the most earnest solicita- 
tion and the promise of six thousand franes per night. 

She accompanied him to Mailand, and after two weeks’ 
labor, the children of her foster-sister received from her a 
gift of twelve thousand francs. | 


Will you accept 
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BENEVOLENT HUMBUGS. 


ODDITIES AND HUMBUGS OF LIFE,—NO. 3. 


THE BODGERS FAMILY. 


With a “bird’s eye view” we have scanned some of the 
public characters and institutions of society, and found them 
distressingly anxious in some form or other, to be offered up 
for public good. In confirmation of this view—so cheering 
to iiidiereptete generally—Quiz hastens to present a few 
personal illustrations. The classes he wishes now to present 
are, however, those who exert their benevolent propen- 
sities, not so much in the meeting of “public wants,” as in 
yielding to the irrepressible tendency of their natures to hunt 
tog objects tor their distinguished patronage and care, 
whom it is the special business of their lives to “bring out;” 
alongside of which delightful peculiarity, they generally 


. possess a fertile genius, the strength of which is generally 


devoted to the search for objects on which to use the unem- 
loyed labor and talent they find wasting around them. 
his they persist in doing regardless of the loss they must 
personally sustain in the neglect of their own more precious 
abilities. ‘They sweetly pass along, simply devoted to the 
“bringing out” of other people. What if they generally dis- 
cover that the best way to develop talent is to employ it on 
some trifling necessities of their own? It is simply an illus- 
tration of the profusion with which excellencies are crowded 
into some natures. They possess in graceful union the qual- 
ities requisite for developing talent and wisely using it at 
the same time! For the first illustration of these beneficent 
specimens of humanity, as in fhe case of the meeters of “great 
public wants’ —Quiz goes back to his earliest impressions. 
He remembers in those distant times, among other abili- 
ties—which it is, of course, entirely unnecessary for him 
to say he possessed in immense variety—the possession of a 
highly finished taste in carpentery. It may be as well to add 
here—as the rage for building in these parts is strong—that 
he don’t like the ‘‘taste’’ now, so no one need call on him on 
that account! But, he remembers when the taste was 
strong on him, that on sundry occasions and under the im- 
pression that he was adding to the splendor of the universe 
generally, lic produced in a style, the beauty of which it is 
utterly useless for him to attempt to describe, a variety of 
highly useful articles. Particularly does he remember pro- 
ducing in unimaginable perfection a rain water-butt lid, a 


. stool with three legs and a rolling-pin of unheard-of dimen- 


sions. He also remembers, about the same time, rearing in 
strict architectural proportions, fuu posts in miscellaneous 

itions, and then covering the spaces between them with 
aths placed cross-ways, in a diamond form; the whole being 
intended to canvcy to the mind of the spectator the idea of a 
summer-house of sumptuously beautiful proportion and illim- 
itable decoration. 

As might be naturally supposed—in fact precisely as Quiz 
supposed—the fame of so much genius spread in various 
directions. So many were the culogies that were visited on 
his wonderful ingenuity, that he found it necessary, to seri- 


ously contemplate on what terms, when he grew up, the 


world at large might expect to have the benefit of so much 
skill and ability. 

Doctor David Bodgers was at that time ameng his admir- 
ers. He had a sweet way of sitting down by Quiz’s side and 
patting his head, and saying he was a very smart boy indeed, 
only he ought to practice further! He would like to see a 


. boy of his abilities try something on a larger scale. He had 


a garden that he would let him operate upon—and charge 
him nothing! He might come when he’ liked; and then he 
could sec his (Bodgers’) trees and his books. He hada 


“splendid new plane’ too, he would let him use! (think of 
that), and he wanted badly to give him a glass of ginger beer. 

Invited to so much glory, he went enthusiastically, of 
course, and found the small job for which he was to receive 
two pennyworth of beer, a trifling item of about three weeks 
duration—merely the lining of all Bodgers’ garden walks 
with various-sized strips of wood, designed—to the ignorant 
and unenlightened mind—to represent borders of various 
formations. Quiz remembers well how he accomplished this 
job, how he was sick of it long before he was through—how 
he wanted to give it up and couldn’t—Bodgers kept prais- 
ing him so much, how he received his glass of ginger beer, 
and how he left at last, overwhelmed with glory, of course, 
and the conviction that he was—“sold;” and how he ever 
after treasured up Doctor David Bodgers in his heart of 
hearts as humbug No. 1. 

The above affecting circumstances were not Quiz’s last 
experience with Dr. Bodgers. He has a painfully clear 
recollection of a vast number of small jobs into which he 
was decoyed by the same worthy. Whenever in later years 
Bodgers grew conversational, or closely confidential, or re- 
quested him to help himsclf to a peppermint drop from 
one of his glasses, he knew what was coming. As sure as 
death, if he accepted the peppermint drop, was he “gone 
under,” and could no more refuse Bodgers anything after 
that, than if Bodgers and interesting family had all died on 
his account. Ilenec, when he saw a swect smile on Bodgers’ 
face, and heard him begin, “my dear boy, I’m sure you must 
be tired. Do come into my study and sit down,” a faintness 
of spirit always came over him. And furthermore, when 
Bodgers, with a delicate allusion to his superior judgment, 
put a pencil into his hand, and asked him to give a mere 
sketch—any thing would do—of the best possible form for 
a new room over Bodgers’ study—to be approached in some 
frightfully unnatural manner—through a coal cellar and 
over a larder, and under a passage-—a clean whole day’s 
work at least, like a lamb he went to the slaughter—but 
unlike a lamb—he vowed to write the natural history of all 
the Bodgerses before he died. Strong as is his wish to fulfill 
this singularly pious determination at this present moment, 
this brief illustration of the Bodger family must suffice for 
the present. They will be casily recognized when we say 
that cheap benevolence, in fact—‘peppermint-drop benevo- 
lence’’—is their motto! Getting work for nothing—thoughts 
for nothing, ideas for nothing, and doing it all, as men that 
confer a favor, is their specialty. Behold them in their 
benevolence? They stand ready at a moment’s warning to 
employ all the unused labor or ability of the world in their 
service, without troubling the owners thereof with the small- 
est consideration in the way of pay. And mark you, this 
special beauty of the Bodgers family—you shall never work 
for them in the least degree, unpaid as of course you will be 
—but they will convince you that you are most specially and 
mightily ministering to your own glory and happiness thereby. 


ORIGIN OF “Bowus.’’—In the year 1837 there appeared in 
the Western and South-Western States a person calling 
himself Borghese—pronounced Borgus or Bogus—who drew 
large numbers of fictitious cheques, notes and bills of ex- 
change upon the principal bankers and traders, and succeed- 
ed_in swindling the public out of large sums. His operations 
were so extensive, and the distrust caused in all commercial 
circles were so great when his forgeries were discovered, 
that it became a common phrase in the South-West, and 
from thence spread over the whole Union, td describe any 
doubtful commercial paper or forged note as bogus. The 
word took and was speedily applied to distinguish anything 
of doubtful origin. 
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THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


OR, 
NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FOSTER-BROTHER SELLS HIS SOUL. 


It was three weeks after the interview related in the last chap- 
ter, between Farinelli and Judah Nathans. By this time, the 
singer had become nearly convalescent; but he had not yet left 
his room. His recovery had not been so rapid as the mentor 
had at first expected, for the excited state of his mind and his 
intense musical studies to place himself on an equality with Ter- 
ese, had much undermined his vigorous constitution, and his 
wounds brought a re-action. But it was in the course beneficial, 
for his very sickness repsired his wasted nature, now the fires 
which had consumed him had gone out and hope had awakened 
in his heart. 

Terese had received a letter from Sir Walter Templar. The 
intelligence which it brought was as yet unknown to her family. 
She had gone to visit Spontini. Her love was a matter upon 
which she had maintained some reserve with her grandfather, 
because of the uncertainty of the issue of Walter’s communica- 
tions with his family. But, on the receipt of her letter, she had 
asked permission to spend the day with Spontini. Her grand- 
father had also been reserved upon the important subject of her 
alliance with our hero, because he had formed hopes not in accord- 
ance with those of his granddaughter. A long consultation had 
been held between Isaac Ben Ammon and his nephew Judah, after 
which the latter sought Farinelli. 

‘‘My friend,” said Judah, as he entered the chamber of the fos- 
ter-brother, ‘‘I have a little matter to arrange with you before my 
departure for England in the morning.’’ 

“Go you to England, Signor Nathans?”’ 

“T do.” 

“On what business?’’ 

‘‘Partly on my own, partly on the concerns of my niece. 
has received this morning a letter from Sir Walter Templar.” 

“If he designs to make her his wife, then, as I have repeatedly 
so said, I will not stand in the way of my foster-sister’s happi- 
ness.”’ 

‘‘My dear Farinelli, | have told you that my uncle Isaac never 
will consent for his grandchild to wed a Christian nobleman and 
lose in her the caste of his race.”’ 

‘‘Never, Judah, never!” observed the venerable Hebrew, who 
entered at that moment, and heard the last remark of his nephew. 

‘‘Never must the descendants of Isaac Ben Ammon be outcast 
from the God and religion of his forefathers. That would be the 
curse fallen upon Israel again. It would send my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.”’ 

“Oh, then, where do | stand!’ exclaimed Farinelli in despair. 

“My son, become a Jew,” replied the old man. 

“A Jew!” said Farinelli with a start. 

“Yes, my son, adopt the religion of the Hebrews. Jehovah is 
the true God,—the seed of Abraham, the children of the cove- 
nant: Moses is the Great Lawgiver, not the Nazarine. The 
Prophet of the Christians was not the Messiah of Israel. He 
was not the Shiloh in whose hands was the scepter of Judah. He 
reigned not upon the throne of David. The Messiah has yet to 
come to redeem Israel.’’ | 

am sorely tried!’ said the singer. 

‘“‘My good Farinelli, you told me that you would give your soul 
for my niece.” 

“True.” 

are asked but to change the form of your religion. A 
trifle, a trifle, my dear Farinelli,”’ said the sceptic. 

‘Judah! 
Ben Ammon. 

‘In whom is your religion embodied, my good Farinelli?*’ con- 
tinued Judah, not noticing his uncle's remonstrance. 

“Too well you know, Signor Nathans!” 

“But answer, my friend, direct.” 

One word answered it. Asingle name confessed the idolatry! 
‘“‘Terese!*’ 

“It is well. Sir Walter Templar cannot bow to the necessity. 
You do,” said the philosophie Judah. 

‘‘Embrace the religion of the Hebrews,’’ added Isaac Ben Am- 
mon, ‘‘and my granddaughter shall be your wife. Ycur children 
will then be brought up in the Hebrew faith. My race will not 
then die out of the congregation of Israel.’’ 


-- 


She 


Treat not thus lightly the subject,’’ observed Isaac 


‘‘Terese!’’ again responded the foster-brother, as though he 
would blot out all names with hers. To his imagination, he had, 
in the response, given his sow/ for her he loved with such idola- 
try. What more could a devoted Catholic than to consent to be- 
come a Jew? | 

‘‘My son,” said Isaac Ben Ammon, ‘‘as the husband of my 
Rachel’s child, you will share with her my vast wealth.” 

“Right, uncle,’’ observed Judah, ‘Justice is the best policy, as 
truth is the highest wisdom. He has loved Rachel’s child longest 
and best, for he gives his soul for her.” 

“Nay, Judah, he but turns his face to the God of Abraham.”’ 

‘It is the same to him, Uncle. But our conditions are met. 
And now let me inform you, my good Farinelli, that I go imme- 
diately to England. My uncle, Reuben Nathans is dead, and lam 
his heir. This, my uncle Isaac has told me. _ Ile has left to me 
half a million of English money. Rachel’s child is my heiress. 
We are not ungrateful, Farinelli. Sir Walter Templar must now 
learn the will of my family!” This he said with a haughty spirit 
which would have matched even that of Sir Walter Templar him- 
self. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SI RICHARD COURTNEY AND HIS FAMILY. 


Sir Richard Courtney, who, with his dying friend De Lacy 
opened our story, must be again introduced to our readers. Sir 
Richard, this afternoon, is surrounded by his entire family, for 
Walter Templar and Frederick De Lacy are at Courtney House 
once more. Walter had, this day, received letters from Italy 
informing him of the discovery of Terese’s grandfather and her 
uncle Judah. The second letter, dated three days after the first, 
brought the news that her uncle had departed from Italy for Eng- 
land with the intention of calling upon Walter's family. This 
intelligence had been communicated by Spontini, who wrote in 
behalf of his beloved pupil. Reference was made to the epistle 
received the day before the departure of Judah, bearing the first 
assurance of hopes from Walter, which had been hastily dispatched 
on his arrival in England. Spontini said that he had himself 
related to the grandfather and uncle the story of the association 
and love of our hero and heroine, but that he could not fully 
understand their views upon the subject. He thought, however, 
that their reticence was in consequence of the uncertainty touch- 
ing the views of Sir Walter’s family; and as he was answered by 
the grandfather that Judah intended to communicate personally 
with the Courtney family upon the matter, he had not pressed for 
further explanation. The uncle, therefore, Spontini said, might 
be expected to call at Courtney House, at any moment after the 
receipt of thisnews. Accompanying the letters of the illustrious 
composer, was one of a more personal and tender character from 
Terese herself. It was upon the subject of these letters that Sir 
Richard Courtney and his family were in consultation this after- 
noon; and as we have found them together, we will describe to 
our readers that family scene and the circumstances of the case in 
which we hope they are as intensely interested as ourselves. 

It is now twenty years since we first introduced Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney at the bedside of his dying friend, Lord Frederick 
De Lacy. The baronet is about fifty years of age; and is a type 
of the ‘‘Fine old English Gentleman of the Olden times.’ His 
appearance was very stately; and more so this afternoon from the 
benignant gravity of his countenance. 

Sir Walter Templar, on his arrival at Courtney House, had, as 
soon as propriety would permit, assembled his relatives together 
in family council, much as we find them this afternoon. He then 
related to them the entire history of his associations with Terese; 
and, finally the confession of their mutual love. That afternoon 
presented a very similar scene and was very much in harmony 
in its circumstances with that on which we have taken the oppor- 
tunity of again introducing Sir Richard Courtney and his family. 
While relating the story of himself and our heroine, and dwelling 
upon the betrothal of himself and cousin, Walter Templar felt as 
in a solemn family council of his race, with Eleanor his betrothed 
present. He protested against nothing, he amen’d all which 
his family had done. He simply brought in a new fact. It was 
the mutual love of Terese and himself. There is a logic of feel- 
ings, and the logic of facts; and the logic of feelings ruled Sir 
Richard’s family. Walter won all by his simple conscientious- 
ness and strict honor, which laid the whole case at the feet of his 
betrothed and her father. They decided not against, but for him 
and his love. 

What had, on the occasion of the first family council, upon the 
important matter of the love of Terese and Walter versus the 
betrothal of Walter and Eleanor, made the case so clearly accep- 
table was the fact that Walter had from the first concealed nothing - 
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of the history of his associations with Terese, excepting the sequel 
of his love which he had hastened_from Italy to lay before them. 
In that non-concealment, his family were committed to the whole. 

Sir Richard Courtney, after the death of his young wife and 
dear friend, Lord Frederick De Lacy, lived the life of a recluse, 
though not a misanthrope. Ile was of a poetic mind; he delighted 
in books and loved the classical dreams of kindred souls. He was 
pre-eminently an idealist, though by no means an impractical man, 
which is too generally made identical with the type—rdealis/. 
Sir Richard was, by nature, a statesman, but possessing a noble 
name and fortune, and being highly conscientious, the circum- 
stances of his life had made him a classical dreamer, rather thana 
politician. But he was not a dried-up book worm—the dreamer 
expresses his type. Ie possessed an embalmed youth—embalmed 
by love and friendship—embalmed by the very death of his wife 
and friend, in the rosy days of his manhood. He had in conse- 
quence of his dreaming, been as blind as Walter and Terese to the 


real state of their case, until the afternoon when his nephew laid 


it before his family with a new light. The boylike episode of 
making a protegé of a gifted orphar. Hebrew child, Sir Richard 
deemed a beautiful romance that touched his own poetic nature, 
and brought back his own youth when he and his friend, in their 
tour in Italy, were just as likely as hisnephew and his friend’s son 
to have embodied in their lives just such an incident. And then 
the romance was shared between him and young De Lacy, with 
Spontini, a prince of art, as the guardianof the gifted child of art. 

Lady Templar, who is the next personage to be considered in 
the scene, was very much like her brother and like him. Also 
she was married only to the partner of her early love. Since 
the death of Walter's father, Sir Edmund Templar. 

She has shared with his uncle Courtney in all the duties 
and associations of his life—shared in parental love and guardian- 
ship to the offspring of the Courtneys, the Templars, and the De 
Lacys that nestled in her ancestral home. With these dear links 
of association to wed her to the recluse life of her brother—a 
lover of the beautiful, a votary of literature, the tutoress of the 
artistic instincts of his cousin Eleanor, she had looked upon her 
son’s association with art and genius in Italy—the modern cradle 
of art—much in the same light as his uncle. 

Eleanor Courtney is the next personage in the scene which must 
command our attention. She was tall and queenly-looking. Her 
person was of the Norman, not the Saxon type. Jer nose was 

rominent, but finely chiseled, indicating strength and intellect. 
We name this mark of. her face, because it was that which 
first struck the attention of an observer on an introduction to her, 
but as you looked into her face for an examination, you saw a 
clear, noble countenance altogether and a lofty brow, moulded as 
fora diadem. It was clearly the imperial face; and you was 
struck not so much by the conception of beauty as you gazed upon 
her, as of pure, exalted character. She was a woman to be loved 
—to be worshipped; but you would not have found a crowd of 
butterflies in her train. She would have been insensible to their 
butterfly adorations; and, indeed, utterly unconscious thereof, 
unless brought to her sense in the offensive form. She was there- 
fore altogether the reverse of the coquette, and in nothing that 
a vain and selfish woman takes delight in, did ever Eleanor Court- 
ney take ought of delight. Yet she was not cold and passionless 
in her nature, much less heartless. A woman without heart—a 
woman without deep or tender sensibilities, is more utterly selfish 
than a man of the same character; but all that a lofty anda 
supremely unselfish woman could be, was Eleanor Courtney. Yet 
she possessed not so much the fender sensibilities as the deep and 
forceful. Like her father and cousin Walter, she was the embod- 
iment of intensity, though exquisite, in her intellectual nature 
being of the pure poetic type; but there was more of the lofty 
character and inspiration of a psalmist David than a rich luxuri- 
ant, though somewhat weedy Byron. It was this intensity of 
nature which made Eleanor Courtney the very reverse of the 
coquette. She did not, from her own nature, comprehend insin- 
cerity, which goes so largely into the compound of an artificial 
woman of the world, and also to constitute the plumaged charmer 
who delights in vanities and adulations from the very emptiness, 
not fullness of their natures. There are an imperious class of 
woman who inthe plenitude of youthful powers glory in hum- 
bling the lords of creation to the dust at their feet, as though the 
humiliation of the manly sex gave to them supreme triumph; there 
are coquettes, because their vanity and sex are largely gratified 
by the flatterics and homage of the opposite sex. To neither of 
these classes did Eleanor Courtney belong; but, if there may be 
said to"have been in her a tendency to either side, it was more to 
the imperious class. This lofty, sincere and intense nature of 
Eleanor had kept her to this moment not only an excellent exam- 


ple of what a betrothed maiden ought to have been, but also act- 
ually ‘‘fancy-free.”’ Shakspeare’s matchless eulogy would not 
have been inappropriate to Eleanor Courtney: 


“That very time, I saw (but thou could’st not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, throned dy the west; 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his | ow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts! 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chase beams of the wat’ry moon; 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on 

In maiden meditation fancy-free.”’ 


We have been thus particular in describing Eleanor Courtney 
for though she has not come much personally into the action of 
our story, so much of its subject is controled by her, and so many 
of its issues directly or indirectly grow out of ber Her cousin 
Walter, as he had designed in Italy, and, as arranged between 
him and Terese had first laid before Eleanor the entire case of his 
love without reserve and submitted it entirely into her hands. 
To say that the maiden listened to his tale with stoical indiffer- 
ence or without a startled surprise would be incorrect. But she 
was not pained nor angry, much less offended with her cousin 
Walter. She was deeply concerned both for him and Terese, while 
she strongly felt her own responsibility in the case. 

‘‘Walter, my brother,’’ she said when he had told her all, ‘‘Wal- 
ter, my brother,” she repeated with designed emphasis, ‘Ie must 
immediately inform papa of this.” 

“But, oh! my sister, my dear considerate sister, I am unspeak- 
ably pained when I reflect what a shock my uncle Courtney’s fam- 
ily designs will receive by the revelation which I have just made 
to you. My uncle and mother will feel it in its practical family 
bearings more than either you or I can, for, with us, it is a matter 
of sentiment chiefly; with them, both sentiment and family legis- 
lation, in which my dead father and the lamented De Lacy took 
also their part.” 

“Yes, brother Walter, I know it—feel it all; yet my father and 
your mother mus# be immediately informed thereof. The peace 
of mind of both of us demand this and the arrangements which 
have already been made for the double union of myself and Alice 
still render the explanation more imperative." 

‘‘Which I am equally as anxious.as yourself, dear Eleanor, to 
make, this very day; but I shrink from paining my revered uncle, 
and, in a moment, scattering to the winds all his past and long- 
cherished hopes and dreams.” 

“Still, dear Walter, it must be done, and done this very day. 
I, myself, will prepare your mother. And now, brother Walter, 
let us end the subject between us exclusively; you go and arrange 
with my father for a family council and I will to your mother for 
the same purpose. God bless you, dear Walter, and bring to pass 
all that you and Terese desire. I will be your sister Eleanor and 
her sister also. There, now, don’t look so grave and sad. You 
remind me too much, just now, of that gloomy ancestor of ours, 
Sir Godfrey Courtney, whose sad haughty look always gives me a 
cold shiver, when I visit the picture gallery of our race. You 
know the tradition that there was some dark, terrible passage in 
his life, which was all besides very noble and stainless.”’ 

“But is there not a resemblance, Eleanor, just now, in reality, 
between me and him, in my thus betraying my family?’’ 

“Why, how now, Walter? When did you betray us. Have you 
sinned, then, because you did not fall in love with my poor self ? 
Fie! fie! Walter, you must not so humble me, by the thought that 
you have betrayed us by your love for Terese, nor so wrong your- 
self. There, now, away, Walter. But, first, sir, you may kiss 
me as a brother should his eldest sister and counselor. That is 
well!’? added the maiden, returning his kiss upon his brow, as his 
sister would have done, ‘‘And now, dear Walter, we under- 
stand each other.’’ 

‘God bless and reward you, ny noble Eleanor,” replied Walter 
in a voice of deep emotion, and then he hurried from the room. 

This touch upon the past will not only illustrate the character 
of Eleanor Courtney, but also give a view of the canceling of the 
betrothal, and bring us up to the afternoon on which the family 
sat in what we will consider their second council, caused by the 
arrival of letters from Italy, bringing the great news that Terese 
had found her grandfather and uncle, and that the letter might be 
expected, to call at Courtney House at any moment. 

On this afternoon, in the family scene before us, we have seated 
near Eleanor Courtney, Frederick De Lacy, and their splendid 
contrast was as apparent as that which we have noted between 
Walter and Frederick. They looked a noble pair—a very noble 
pair, and a very fitting pair to mate. Any thoughtful person 
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present, whose mind had previously been directed to the subject, 
could not well have helped reflecting that Frederick De Lacy and 
Eleanor Courtney should have been mated, and not Walter and 
Eleanor. If with either of the sisters, Walter should have been 
paired with his younger cousin, Alice Courtney, which brings us 
to a description of that maiden, who in that scene, that afternoon, 
is seated near her cousin Walter Templar. 

Though she is sitting near her cousin Walter, Alice has timidly 
placed herself somewhat in the background. Indeed, there is ap- 
parent in her much of the timidity of the fawn. She is very unlike 
her imperial sister Eleanor, but much like her gentle mother who 
died almost as soon as Alice was born. ,There is much of the tone 
spiritual in her which would incline one to believe that, like her 
mother, she was not long for this world. There seems to be no 
strong affinity between her and Frederick De Lacy. Indeed this 
timid hiding near her cousin Walter rather shows that her affin- 
ity is towards him, though he is unconscious of any towards her, 
for Terese now engrosses all his thoughts. 

Alice does not, however, experience much concern for her sister 
Eleanor, whom she has more than once this afternoon confessed 
to herself ought to have been mated with Frederick D2 Lacy, and 
not to her. As for herself, the gentle Alice feels a poor forlorn 
maiden, whose chief concern is about Walter and Terese, whom 
she hopes will love him as much as—well she does not quite 
word that part of the case, for just at such points she feels a flut- 
tering in her heart and her eyes fill with tears. 

Our readers must please imagine the conversations this after- 
noon upon the news from Italy in keeping with what has been 
said, and start into a new development which just now comes in 
with Sir Richard’s servant entering and announcing— 

“Mr. Judah Nathans!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE JEWESS AND TIIF CHRISTIAN MUST NOT MATE. 


The announcing of Judah Nathans created quite a sensation in 
the family circle of Sir Richard Courtney. Walter Templar im- 
mediately arose and met his visitor, cordially extending his hand, 
which Judah as cordially took. 

« Terese’s uncle, I presume, sir?’’ observed Walter. 

‘‘l am, Sir Walter, the uncle of Terese, the granddaughter of 
Isaac Ben Ammon.’’ 

‘‘You are welcome, Mr. Nathans. 
ard Courtney.” 

‘*We are glad to meet you, sir,” said the noble baronet, also 
rising and shaking hands with his visitor. 

‘* This is my sister Lady Templar; these my daughters, Eleanor 
and Alice; this young gentleman, Lord Frederick De Lacy.”’ 

“Sir Richard Courtney, I am gratified in meeting a family 
whose character is so deserving of respect as your own.”’ 

‘‘My dear sir, I fear you flatter us,”’ said the baronet with a smile. 

‘*Nay, Sir Richard, I always speak the truth.’’ 

‘*We cannot dispute such a point, Mr. Nathans. But pray be 
seated. You are timely arrived. My nephew, Sir Walter Tem- 
ee has just been reading letters from Signor Spontini, in which 

e informs us that his pupil has found her grandfather and uncle. 
His second letter, received by the same post, brought the news 
that you had departed from Italy on business to England, a por- 
tion of which concerned relations between my nephew Sir Walter 
and your niece. Your visit, therefore, Mr. Nathans is not alto- 
gether a surprise, but none the less welcome.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad this news has arrived before me, Sir Richard,’ observ- 
ed Terese’s uncle; ‘‘for it relieves me of some embarrassment.” 

‘It will, perhaps, farther help us in our family consultation— 
for such I consider it—to explain to you that my nephew has in- 
formed us fully of his attachment towards your niece, and honor- 
ably laid the entire case, with its interesting circumstances, before 
his family, for our united ajudication.”’ 

“’Twas worthy of my own tribe,” said Judah, who, sceptic 
though he was, had a high opinion of his race. 

‘“‘And of my nephew,’ observed Sir Richard proudly, for he 
loved our hero, if possible, more than ever, notwithstanding his 
severe disappointment. 

“Sir Walter, an alliance with you would not have dishonored a 
daughter of the ancient people.’’ 

Our hero bowed his acknowledgment, and Sir Richard continued; 
for the family case Walter very properly resigned to his uncle to 
conduct on his behalf, and Judah Nathans on the part of Terese. 

‘Sir Walter has also told us, Mr. Nathans, that your excellent 
niece was equally just, touching his betrothal with my daughter 
Eleanor, and that they parted pledged, upon the stake of their 
own happiness, to commit their case to the honor and justice of 


This is my uncle, Sir Rich- 
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the family. They preferred to sacrifice themselves, rather than 
dishonor a sacred betrothal or sacrifice another.” 

At this point Eleanor Courtney blushed, but not in confusion. 

‘‘The case, therefore, Mr. Nathans, must be determined by the 
conscience and honor of the family, and not the interested affee- . 
tions of the young folks.” 

‘‘Tam very glad of this, Sir Richard,’’ observed Judah. 

Courtney then concluded his statement by adding: 

‘This recent discovery, of the grandsire and uncle of Terese 
Ben Ammon, has extended the subject, and brought into the coun- 
cil your side. You have opportunely arrived as its representative. 
The case is a family case, and not a personal one; both sides are 
now in court, and it awaits their mutual adjudication.”’ 

Sir Richard Courtney had ended. The uncle of our heroine did 
clearly understand how the case stood; for he perceived that the 
baronet, with his nice sense of propriety, had simply stated it 
without the slightest allusion to any foregone decision, if any such 
had been made. If previously to the receip‘ of the late news the 
matter had been settled by Sir Walter’s family either way, it was 
now evidently regarded by Sir Richard as a suspended case. He 
had not presumed on the assumption of a decision, until the 
newly-found relatives had been brought into the family coun- 
seling. Judah saw, therefore, that he was expected next to rep- 
resent his side, that the adjustment might be clearly mutual. The 
delicate consideration of the baronet pleased him. 

‘I presume Sir Richard Courtney and his family have resolved 
to honor the betrothal,”’ observed the uncle of Terese. 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Nathans, they have thus resolved, my family never 
break their engagements.”’ 

‘‘T thought so, Sir Richard.” 

‘* But they have cancelled that betrothal.’’ 

‘«Indeed,” said Judah, for he expected it not. 

‘‘That which as a family we did, as a family we have undone. 
Yet, Mr. Nathans, you are not involved in that part of the case; 
that is simply our action, and involves you in no obligations.” 

‘‘ And did you, then, Sir Richard, willingly consent to this ?’’ 

‘‘Certainly, Mr. Nathans. I own that the love of Walter for 
your niece broke a dream of years, but I willingly consented 
under the circumstances to cancel the betrothal.” 

‘‘ Your nobleness makes me more human, Sir Richard, for I per- 
ceive that the world ‘is not all dross.’ 

“IT could not be less just than my nephew has been. Had he 
violated his betrothal, and outraged my daughter’s feelings, I 
would never have forgiven him-——” 

‘Father !’’ gently remonstrated his daughter. 
nor the betrothed, but Alice, who spoke. 

‘‘ Well, well, Alice, I did not exactly mean that I would not 
have forgiven your cousin. But, Mr. Nathans,” he continued to 
his visitor, ‘‘Sir Walter Templar has so long been my pride that 
had he dishonored his family, he must have fell in my esteem.” 

‘‘ And justly fell,’’ said the man of strange contradictions of 
good and evil. 

‘‘ And could I have taken advantage of my nephew's noblencss, 
I should fall from my own esteem,” added Courtney. 

‘You are a just man, Sir Richard. Iam not good, but I love 
justice.” Judah could not allow the truth for himself to pass, 
without qualifying it with the assertion that he was, nevertheless, 
not good. 

‘‘T say, Sir Richard, you are a just man.”’ 

‘‘ And being so, or like yourself, loving justice, I have revoked 
the betrothal and consented to the union between my nephew and 
your niece. The maiden’s grandsire and uncle, however, have 
since come into the consideration They must speak for her. You 
have now, sir, the phase of the case, as far as Richard Courtney 
is concerned.” 

And Lady Templar?” queried Judah 

‘‘ Has decided with her brother,” she answered. 

‘* And Eleanor Courtney ?” 

‘*Has also decided as her aunt, Walter's mother, would have 
done, when she bore the name of Eleanor Courtney,” said the 
betrothed with proud satisfaction. 

‘‘Right, my dear Eleanor, your aunt would have done as you 
have.’? And Walter's mother kissed her niece fondly, as though 
she had been her mother. 

‘‘Mr. Nathans,” here observed Sir Richard, ‘‘my daughter 
Eleanor was the first to resign her cousin Walter, and to insist 
upon his union with Terese. She has proffered to change char- 
acters at the altar, and give the bride away.’’ 

‘‘T have solved a new problem,” muscd Judah, falling into one 
of his usual scientific reflections. ‘‘I have found a just family. 
Our Father Abraham would not have plead in vain had Sir Rich- 
ard Courtney dwelt of old in Sodom.” # 


It was not Elea- 
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